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EDWARD C. HEGELER, President. DR. PAUL CARUS, Editor. 
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The OpEN Court has for contributors the leading thinkers of the old and new world. 

Translations from the most prominent duthors of Europe have been procured, and efforts are made to 
te the very best and most advanced thought bearing onscientific, religious, social and economic 
questions. 
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The Question of Immortality is treated in the Editorial of No. 25, ‘Evolution and Immortality.” 
It is shown that Immortality according to the Monistic view is immanent; it isa continuance of ourselves in 
our children, in our ideasand in the work we have done during life. Rudolf Weyler in his essay “ Tur 
PROCESS OF PROGRESS’ in No. 24 speaks of death as a mere transition and C. Billups in a letter in No. 25 
criticises the wrong notion of a transcendent immortality as taught by Dualism. 

The Ethical Basis of Charity. W. ALEXANDER JoHNson. The Editor of The Reporter, an 
organ of Organized Charity, Chicago, speaks not only from experience but takes the scientific aspect of this 
most vital problem. The basis of Charity must not be sought for in the sustenance of a pauper class who 
would not exist but for charity. The basis of Charity must be sought for in ourselves and our ethical 
nature. To this truth the principles and methods of doing the work of Charity must conform. 

The International Council of Women. ONCURE D. Conway. A timely word about a re- 
markabile and encouraging progress in the development of human kind.. 

Determinism Versus Indeterminism. PRoFr. GEORGE von GizyckI, in Nos. 2% and 26. George 
von Gizycki is Professor of Epson < ond at the University of Berlin. His name is well known beyond the 
boundary ot his‘country. The problem of the Freedom of the Will has perhaps never been treatedin a 
clearer and more forcible manner. Contributions on the same subject may be expected from E. P. Powell 
and Xenos Clark. 

Reflex Motions. G. H. Scunerper, in No. 24. G. H. Schneider’s book, Der Menschliche Wille, is 
one of the most prominent delineations of modern psychological research. The essay on Reflex Motions is a 
translation of the basic chapter of Schneider's work. It contains the fundamental propositions of physio- 
logical psychology. 

Evolution and Idealism. Pror. E. D. Cops, in No. 23. <A very able statement of Positivism and 
scientific inquiry versus the imagination of a wrong Idealism. Prof. Cope treats this subject with per- 
s meh oa and atrength. His essay should be compared with the Editorial of No. 35 ‘‘Idealism, Realism and 

oniem.”’ 

Trusts and Unions and is the Banking System a Monopoly? Lyman J. Gags, in No. 
88 and 39. These two essays contain the subject matter of the author’s lecture in the Economic Conferences. 
Mr. Gage is one of the most prominent bankers in the financial world. His view of the banking system in 
reference to the social problem deserves the attention of all parties. An answer to his propositions from 
the standpoint of a laborer will be given by Wheelbarrow in No. 40. 
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--YANKEE BLADE--- 


This wonderful family story paper is read every 
week by 400,000 Pau lt is a large, Sevens 
yaper, every page lled solid full of interesting read- 
ng; storiesof thrilling interest, adventure, love, the 
sea, detective tales, fireside stories, etc. Special arti- 
cles on the Household Department, Ladies’ Work, 
Boys’ and Girls’ Departments. The Famous , 
Funny Columns of THE YANKEE BLADE are 
edited by SAM WALTER Foss, the celebrated 
humorist. The circulationis rapidiy increasing. 
Endorsed by the best poopie as suitable for everybody to read. Its reading 
mat'er is pure, and devoid of the slightest tinge of vulgaritv. Don’t fail to AAs 
try THE YANKEE BLADE. You will be delighted with it. Comes every f WW 
week. Our regular subscription price is $2.00 per year. We offer it to \\ 
new subscribers for only $1.00 a vear, or \ 
50 cents for six months. We willsend it three 
months for 25cents. [Ifyou willenclose 6 cts. \' 
extra, and mention this paper, we will 
send you FREE a Half Dozen Japanese Shifa Handkerchiefs of 
Mikado paper, fibre silk, ory half ayard square, in handsome designs, assurted. 
This is one of the greatest offers ever made by any reliable firm. Sendatonce, Sent? 
years for $1.75. THE YANKEE BLADE is for sale at all newsdealers, for 5c. per copy. 


POTTER & POTTER, Pubs. Yankee Blade, Boston, Mass. 


We have eramined the aboveen-med paper and Japanese handkerchiefs, and find them to 
bea remarkabie Largain. Wecan recommend them to aliour readers.—Zdiior. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,'s 
NEW BOOKS. 


Poetry, Comedy, and Duty. 

By CHARLES CaROLL EVERETT, D. D., Pro- 

fessor of Theology in the Divinity Schoo] of 

Harvard University. .Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

CONTENTS: Poetry,—The Imagination, The Philos. 
ophy of Poetry, The Poetic Aspect of Nature, The 
Tragic Forces in Life and Literature. Comedy,—The 
Philosophy of the Comic. Duty,—The Ultimate Fact, 
of Ethics, The New Ethics. Conclusion,—Poetry, 
Comedy, and Duty considered in their Relation to one 
another. 3 

Professor Everett is well known as an unusually 
clear thinker, a sound scholar, and a writer of admir. 
ableclearness and force. The subjects treated in this 
book, and the eminent ability and candor which Pro. 
fessor Everett brings to them, will commend it to the 
best readers. | 


Books and Men. 


By AGNES REPPLIER. 16mo, $1.25. 
CONTENTS: Children, Past and Present; On the 


Benefits of Superstition; What Children Read; Curi- 
osities of Criticiam; The Decay of Sentiment: Some 
Aspects of Pessimism; The Cavalier. 

These essays can not fail to win the hearty admira- 
tion of all discriminating readers by their freshness of 
view, their wise vein of thought, and their unusual 
felicity of style. 


Sigurd Slembe. 

A Drama. By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNsON. 

Translated by Wm. M. PAYNE. Crown 8vo, 

$1.50 

Bjornson’s trilogy, *‘ Sigurd Slembe,”’ has been pro. 
nounced ‘‘ the greatest work in Norwegian literature.’ 
It is a semi-historical drama, written partly in prose 
and partly in verse, and dealing with the career of a 
pretender :o the throne of Norway in the twelfth cen- 
tury. Though Bjornson’'s greatest work, it has never 
before been translated into English, and Mr. Payne's 
forcible, idiomatic, and graceful translation of it can 
hardly fail of a hearty welcome. 


Indiana. 
Vol XII. of American Commonwealths. By 


J. P. Dunn, JR. With a Map. 16mo, $1.25. 

Mr. Dunn is a resident of Indiana, and by adequate 
knowledge and literary skill is peculiarly competent 
to write of it. His book is the only record of the 
ofticial and political life of William Henry Harrison 
while he was Governor of Indiana Territory, and 
gives for the first time the details of the struggle over 
the question of Slavery in that Commonwealth. 


The MecVeys. 


A Novel. By JOSEPH KIRKLAND, author 

of “ Zury.” 16mo, $1.25. 

‘*The McVeys”’ reintroduces some of the characters 
which figured in ‘‘Zury,’’ and is in some respects a 
continuation of that remarkable story, which depicted 
with wonderful force and fidelity the conditions and 
experiences of pioneer life in Illinois. 


The Law of Equivalents 

In its Relations to Political and Social 

Ethics. By EDwaRD Payson. 1 vol. crown 

8vo, $2.00. 

In this work Mr. Payson shows that the methods of 
advance in the realms of matter and of morals are en- 
tirely unlike, and endeavors to recall the thought of 
America from ts intense devotion to material pursuits 
and acquisitions to the far more important objects 
which demand attention in ethics and social life. He 
suggests very important coneiderations with regard to 
the Family, indicating wherein it differs from Society, 
the State, the School, the Church. The book treats 
large subjects in a sincere spirit and with excellent 
ability. 


EIGHTH EDITION. 
John Ward, Preacher. 
By MarGaRET DELAND. $1.50. 


Interesting and remarkable story.—Archdeacon 
FARRAR. re 


*.* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co,, Boston. 
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EDITORIAL. 


A BROTHER 1s a friend given by nature. —Socrates. 


THaT man is wise amongst us and has understanding of 
things divine, who has nobly agreed with necessity.— 
Epictetus. 


I wonDER at men always ringing a dish or a jar before buy- 
ing it, but being content to judge of man by his look alone. 
Diogenes. 


Is nor a soul to be deemed halt and lame, who hates vol- 
untary falsehood, and is extremely indignant at himself and 
others when they tell lies; and yet receives involuntary 
falsehood, and does not mind wallowing like a swinish 


beast in the mire of ignorance, and has no shame of being 
detected ?—Plato. 


Tis from the Christian Register editorials can hardly 


be said too often: ‘‘ The simplest way of entering into eter- 


nal life hereafter is to enter it now and here.” 


Tue Jewish Messenger says: “Our history fails to re- 
cord more despicable legislation than has marked the course 
of successive congresses and presidents, since Lincoln, 
towards the Chinese people.” 


Durine that memorable display of meteors in 1866, a 
farm-boy who was awakened to see the wondrous sight, gaz- 
ing open-mouthed and aghast cried out in a tone of com- 
forting joy, ““Master! don’t you be afraid, the Great Dipper 
hangs on yet.” | 


WE are requested to correct the statement in our last 
issue to the effect that T. W. Higginson, who gave the 


dedicatory address for the new library building in Holden, 


Mass., is a native of that town. He was born and now re- 
sides in Cambridge, Mass., but has for several years visited 
Holden in the summer. 


A SUBSCRIBER writes: “I can not doubt that man’s salva- 
tion is an individual matter and that the attempt to pave 
the highway of the redeemed by means of religious organi- 
zations exercising power over faith or of constituting an in- 
dividual man as a savior or leader of souls is weakening to 
the sense of individual responsibility.” 


A CORRESPONDENT Calls our attention to the fact that the 
chairman of the Democratic committee denies that Presi- 
dent Cleveland contributed $10,000 to the campaign fund, 
and that the President has urged the educational work upon 
campaign committees, the work of instructing the people 


upon the tariff question, to both of which statements we 
are glad to give further publication. 


A vaLuEp contributor to Uniry thus states his political 
perplexities: ‘*‘ Necessaries free, harmless luxuries taxed, 
dangerous luxuries regulated by license, undoubted general 
evils prohibited—would seem to be the common sense of 


the matter. That would make one democrat for the neces- 


saries,—republican for harmless luxuries,—high license for 
the dangerous ones like beer, cider, wine, tobacco,—prohi- 
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bitionist for the undoubted general evils of whisky and 
brandy. But if this be the common sense of it, then com- 
mon sense leaves one without a party or a candidate! 
Whom shall we vote for?” With the conscientiousness of 
the note we sympathize, but we are unable to see how to 
draw lines as clearly as our friend. Is it ethical to license 
‘dangerous luxuries?’? And in the presence of the.“ high 
science” practiced, now in vogue with ‘ mixed drinks,” it 
is hard to survey a line through the intoxicants. 


Tue following is a bardic prayer uttered at the opening 
of a Welsh Eisteddfod thirty-three years ago. It em- 
bodies the spirit of Druidism as interpreted by those in 
lineal descent: ‘“O God, grant strength, and with 
strength, discretion, and with discretion, knowledge, 
and with knowledge, justice, and with justice, the 
love of it, and with the love of justice, the love of all 


things, and with the love of all things, the love of God.” 


Some very interesting criticisms on Darwin’s doctrine of 
‘natural selection’? were made by Prof. Chas. V. Riley, of 
Washington, in a paper given before the section of biology 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
which held its last meeting at Cleveland in August. The 
address has been issued in advance of the volume of pro- 
ceedings, from the secretary’s office in Salem, Mass. _Pro- 
fessor Riley’s treatment of the general subject of variation 
in organic form is full of suggestiveness. 


A Jewisu exchange hails the approach of the time when 
the word Christian, no more than the word Jew, will per- 
petuate the theological prejudices that separate those who 
alike strive for the excellent. It says: ‘It was not only a 
Christian but a Jew, we must remember, who gave to hu- 
manity that noble and comprehensive definition of religion, 
‘Pure religion and undefiled before God and the Father is 
this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, 
and to keep himself unspotted from the world.’ And 
around that great declaration both Jew and Gentile may well 
live in amity and true fellowship.” 


Tue Literary World, in a review of recent books on 
manual training, says: ‘‘ Let girls be taught to sew and 
boys to whittle scientifically.’ Certainly, but why not let 
the girls be taught to whittle and the boys to sew scientifi- 
cally? If the main object of manual training is culture 
rather than handicraft, as its friends claim, will not the cul- 
ture come all the more surely in this diversified activity; 
and, if the practicalities be urged, will not the efficiency 
and self-reliance of both boys and girls. be greatly increased 
by adding to each an accomplishment which, unless given 
by such schools, they are very likely to go through life 
without? 


W.S. Crowe, of Brooklyn, in a sermon on “Phases of 
Religious Development,” published by the Universalist Rec- 
ord, thus states the truth we labor for: ‘The search for 
truth does not surpass the growth of moral consciousness. 
Reform is the watchword of this generation. Often abused 
and parodied, but even the irony of the hypocritical testi-_ 
fies to the depth and earnestness of the general desire. 
The coming religion glorifies deeds, exhorts to conduct 
rather: than belief, proclaims that salvation is character. 
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This is the humanitarian age. * * * By humanitarian it 
means not so much the giving to men as the upbuilding of 
men. Keligion to-day means thought and deed, truth and 
virtue. Prayer-meetings and class-meetings and revivals are 
being transformed into Aid Societies and literary endeavors 
and working clubs. Church ‘services,’ private confessions, 
‘testimony,’ religious demonstrations, are giving way to a 
wider charity of feeling, an indifference to sectarianism, a 
demand for practical results.” 


_ We share with an English exchange the regret that the 
doctrine of free trade is seldom studied on any basis higher 
than that “respecting the loss of profit in solid cash.”” Wedo 
not arrive at a trustworthy conclusion until it is discussed, 
not from the stand-point of Pittsburg, Manchester, Lowell 
or Kansas, no, not even from the stand point of the United 
States or of Great Britain, but from the stand-point of the 
philanthropist, who seeks the welfare of the race. We do 
not want a strong nation at the cost of a growing race. 
The prayer of Paracelsus is good statesmanship to-day. 


“Make no more giants, God, 
But elevate the race at once !” 


Tue evil of ignorance is not peculiar to the period de- 
nominated infancy; the wisest man is but an infant com- 
pared with what his longings point to. There is no such 
thing as acquiring a fund of knowledge which will answer 
a final purpose with us, or last us forever. The more we 
learn, the more we see there is to learn, and the greater the 
aggravation and dissatisfaction of being obliged to stop. 
We may sometimes think that a large amount of knowledge, 
like that of a Bacon or a Newton, will afford us an.eternally 
satisfying feast. But experience shows us that such can 
hardly be the case. It is not feasting on knowledge, but 
the gaining of knowledge, which satisfies. Hence the end 
of learning arrived at would be the end of happiness to us. 
“Tf ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise,” says Pope. 
But in no actual sense can such an assumption be accord- 
ing to fact. Sins of ignorance are quite often pronounced 
excusable, but are they any the less injurious? What 
though a man has transgressed ignorantly? It is still for 
his highest advantage to be made aware of the worst that 
he has done, and the worst to which he is exposed. 


An Episcopalian paper thus vindicates the pomp of its 
church: 


Surely our Lord himself did not disdain what must have been a 
very impressive procession when he made his last entry into 


Jerusalem. We might go a great deal farther, and say that a relig- — 


ion whose public functions are not marked by stateliness and even 
splendor is not Christianity at all; for our Lord, himself, has 
taught us to pray that the will of the Father may be done in earth 
as it is in heaven, and such glimpses as have been vouchsafed to us 
of th e worship which is ever going on inthe celestial courts, present 
that worship to us under the form of a most gorgeous ceremonial. 
Moreover, the Apostles and first Christians generally were all Jews 
brought up under the gorgeous ritual of the Temple, and we are 
told that the effect of the Pentecostal gift was not to make them 
forsake, but to attend its services more sedulously than ever. 


The following is the Independent’s comment upon the 
same: 


This is the first time we have learned from any source that there 
will be processions of bishops, and episcopal pomp and ceremony 
in heaven. We recollect hearing of the disappointment a poor la. 
borer expressed when he was told that the golden streets and the 
pearly gates of the New Jerusalem were only figures of speech. 
Had he fallen into the hands of the editor of the Church Times he 
might have been made a happier but not a wiser man. 


Mrs. West, as chairman of the Committee on Temperance 
in the Women’s Western Unitarian Conference, makes the 
following recommendations: ‘Beside the legislative en- 
actments and municipal measures needed to prevent intem- 
perance, there is need of an educating influence to elevate 
people physically and morally above the desire to be in- 
temperate. Let every member of our Women’s Conference 
promote this influence in their domestic and social life by 
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discouraging that absurd activity among men and women 
which results in a physical exhaustion that craves intoxi. 
cating stimulants, and by discouraging the careless joking 
regarding intemperance which familiarizes people with the 
thought of the evil. Let them also encourage that strength 
of character that can endure misfortune without recourse to 
the oblivion of intoxication, and that enthusiasm in noble 
enterprises that will leave no room for interest in degrading 
amusements. In fine let them encourage that taste for 
purity that will find no allurement in dissipation. Let our 
Conference work in these lines rather than in censuring the 
temperance efforts of other organizations. And let every 
Sunday-school have at least one Sunday-school exercise 
during the year devoted to the Temperance Cause.” 


Tue bards are the prophets of religion. The old bardic 
orders of Britain took for their motto, “ The truth against 
the world.” Their method was expressed by the saying, 
“In the face of the sun and in the eye of light.” Their 
proclamation was, “‘ In the name or God and all goodness,” 
and in seating the chair-bard, their way of honoring their 
laureate, the demand was made, ‘ Is there peace?” to which 
the multitude replied in one voice, ‘‘ Let there be peace,” 
whereupon the associate bards would sheathe the naked 
sword, resting upon the bardic throne, and the proclamation 
be made, 

“Ni bydd noeth arf yn ein erbyn,’— 

“There shall no unsheathed weapon oppose us.” 
Is not this a part of the liturgy of universal religion as 
it is of letters? Must the priest continue to be more pro- 
vincial than the bard? Here is a ritual of the higher life 
that would not be out of place in India, Arabia or America. 
Zoroaster, Buddha, Socrates and Jesus are alike its proph- 
ets. Who will claim for this blossoming of the higher 
life out of pagan soil the exclusive mark ‘ Christian,” and 
still does it not voice the more abiding things in Christian- 
ity because they are the abiding things in religion? It is 
Christian to love and use this high ritual of the spirit, ‘tis 
un-Christian to arrogate peculiar claim to it or to circum- 
scribe it with its own name. 


Tue following was written by our neighbor, the Inquirer, 
across the sea; but we fear that we of the more open prai- 
rie and less crowded acres have too much of the religion 
with closed doors. Here as there, the darkened window, 
the dim light, is supposed to be congenial to the religious 
nature: ‘Surely the Englishman’s is properly an indoor? 
religion. Shut up in his narrow walls he worships a jeal- 
ous God in fear and trembling, and revels in sanguinary 
themes respecting the propitiation of this awful deity. 
When he goes abroad upon the actual earth his phraseology 
fails, and the usual train of ideas is full of ghastly incon- 
erufty. This is what happened on the shore of a pretty 
bay on the East Coast. Two be-frocked gentlemen had led 
thither a party of poor folk, mostly women, and after lunch 
in a tent and a brief stroll aimlessly along the beach they 
all gathered at a convenient spot for prayer and preaching. 
If Coleridge’s text had occurred to them, ‘“‘ He prayeth best 
who loveth best all creatures great and small,’”’ we can ima- 
gine how the poor, thin lives of those people might have 
been filled with good things that day. There was glory 10 
the heavens and on the earth and sea. Bright clouds 
floated diversely layer above layer, copious depths of blue 
intervening, and casting a rich hue on the heaving waters. 
There went the ships on various errands, and the seagulls 
sailed over the ebbing tide close enough to be seen in their 
sheen of silver and grey. Within a yard or two were shallow 
pools, bright with starfish and anemones, and busy with 1n- 
numerable living things. At one’s feet were at least a score 
of varieties of shells and tangled masses of weed, while 
the flints and pebbles of the beach lay like an open book to 
be read by whomsoever would. Alas! no telling of the 
wondrous tale of the visible creation was attempted, no de- 
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ciphering of the volume of the past, no gazing on the pic- 
tures Of fascinating beauty all around and beneath. It 
was all lost to them; they came to the sea, but brought 
Little Bethel and all its tedious jargon with them, and let 
us hope it comforted them as much as it could. But does 
it not make one yearn over the souls that are dazzled by 
such mere phantasmagoria of the unknown as to miss the 
miracle of the living world of God?” 


AnoruHer use for the “Daily Strength” book we have so 
often referred to: ‘‘The Principal of a High School in a 
city of Illinois requests me to send him promptly a copy of 
‘Daily Strength for Daily Needs,’ and says, ‘It may possi- 
bly interest you to know that I intend to use it for opening 
exercises in my school.’” We wonder if the Catholics will 
object. The little book is a symphony of many voices, 
and better than almost any book we know illustrates 
the fact that in the deep life-wants and _ life-experi- 
ences the Churches and Religions are but one. The wri- 
ters most frequently quoted are Jewish, of course; but next 
to these come Roman Catholic. Cardinal Manning and 
Pusey, who is all but Catholic, lead the whole list. What 
is it makes the Unitarian contribution to this book so small ? 
Is it some spiritual lack in the liberal faith itself; or is it 
due to a narrow range of reading on the part of the com- 
piler, herself a liberal in faith; or is it due to an intended 
search in other “‘flower-fields of the soul” rather than our 
own? At all events the Unitarian contribution is. very 
small, though there is nothing that is not— Unitarian, shall 
we call it? No, but what is nearly the same thing,—noth- 
ing that is not generic to all religions. Here is the count 
of passages from the chief prose contributors: 


Cardinal Manning—26. Pusey—26. Tersteegen—9. 
Fenelon—21. — Law—17. Upham—9. 

St. Francis de Sales—15. #Pennington—16. George Eliot—8. 
Cardinal Newman—10. Robertson—15. Leighton—8. 


Father Faber—10. 
Molinos—8. 
Tauler—6. 

Madame Guyon—6. 


Mrs. Charles—8, 
Havergal—6. 
Phillips Brooks—5. 
Woolman—5. 
Channing—5. 


Martineau—15. 
Thorn—14. 
Emerson—18. 
Carlyle—12. 
MacDonald—12. 
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WHO ARE THE ATHEISTS. 


Atheism is rather a vague term, and means hardly so 
much the denial of God as of some particular doctrine 
about God. A community has been taught certain ideas of 
deity, and the man who abandons them is naturally called 
an atheist, perhaps calls himself so. But in most cases he 
still believes in deity as much as ever and as much as they, 
and often has reached a so much more reverent thought of 
deity that they are at length seen to be nearer atheism than 


he. Most of the men called atheist have not been at all so. 


How often the term has been applied to Voltaire. Yet Vol- 


_ taire taught the contrary all his life, from that early poem 


on “ Natural Law,” which he closed with a prayer to God, 
‘so misconceived, though all things announce him,” to his 
last words, ‘‘I die adoring God, loving my friends, not hat- 
ing my enemies, and detesting superstition.” We are no 
special admirers of Voltaire, but we like to see the truth 
told about him. 

This is about what the accusation of atheism generally 
means. It means that those accused of it have higher 
ideas of God than those who accuse them. When men be- 
gan to teach that God was too good to burn men by the 
million, they were called atheists; but further thought 
showed that atheism was rather ir that old belief which so 
disgraced God.with that charge. When men began to deny 


the doctrine of the atonement, it seemed atheistic; but 


further thought showed that the atheism was rather in the 
idea that God was so degraded as to demand the death of 
his dearest son before he would forgive his own chil- 
dren for sins which they did not commit. The atheism is 
hot so much in the modern idea of divine inspiration in all 
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right thought and feeling as in the former idea of inspira- 
tion confined to a score or two of men. The atheism is not 
in the idea of God infinite and ever living in all just men, 
but in the idea of God living in only one man and put to 
death in him. Im one of our city churches, picking up a 


_ hynf book, the first line we saw told how ‘‘ God our mighty 


maker died.” The people who sing that God has died 
ought to be rather careful how they call others atheists. 
We believe in a God who has never died and is not in the 
least danger from hostile weapons or infidel pens. When 
Doctor Talmage charged Colonel Ingersoll with trying to 
‘assassinate God,” the brilliant Colonel replied that prob- 
ably the infinite: would finally triumph, with Doctor Tal- 
mage’s assistance. Doubtless the Almighty can defend 
himself, with or without his doctors. Nor is there any 
danger that the idea of God will be harmed by any atheism; 
and considering how the latter has always been enlarging 
religious thought, Thoreau may have been right in his 
famous saying that God might himself prefer atheism. 
Atheism always ends in a larger theism. 

The idea of God will remain and advance with increasing 
knowledge. It will be purified of those elements that 
marred it. Even divine love must be something larger than 
any meaning which we can give the word. That partial 
fondness which we call love is limited in its nature, and 
would be swallowed up in that larger love which cares for 
the universe. The arms of infinite love must be as broad 
and as firm as law, and felt by us through the forms of law. 
Even personality in a God must be something far higher 
than any meaning which we can givethe term. But seeing 
the divine power working always through laws that we 
can trust, and working always this miracle of life on earth, 
we feel that we have a far greater and better God than our 
fathers thought. And seeing how this God works through 
society, enlarging justice and advancing charity, and smiling 
on us even more sweetly in the beauty of human faces and 
the warmth of human affections, we can still say that ‘‘ God 
is love,” and trust that this love is deeper and tenderer than 
our thoughts can conceive. H. M, 8. 
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FINIS OPUS CORONAT. 


Must we then walk with eyes upon the goal 
Shining from afar through toil-laden years, 
With wearied feet and eyes that drop sad tears 
Strive ever for the prize? Is that the whole? 
We careless watch the years that past us roll, 
And say as shadows fall, ‘‘ The night-time nears, 
Soon toil is past, soon vanish hopes and fears, 
Patience, fruition’s hour is nigh my soul.” 
Oh waste of life! We only take the shell, 
And leave untouched the kernel rich and sweet, 
When we but gladden in the task complete, 
Nor in the doing find a flowing well 
Of joy pure and deep. The task is wrought 
As toil, not service to the temple brought. 

| ALICE GORDON. 


CHANGES IN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
While man’s work upon the earth is in all ages substan- 


tially the same, the terms which describe it must vary from 


one generation to another. The old words and phrases 
lose their bloom; their shining plumage becomes soiled 
and bedraggled. How much of the vocabulary in common 
religious use to-day conveys the slightest scintilla of mean- 
ing to the average mind? Who understands what is meant 
by “coming to Jesus,” “‘ being born again,” “glorifying God,” 
“taking up one’s cross,” “ believing in Christ?’ We have 
heard this terminology thundered from the pulpit, roared 
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from the hymn book, and shouted in the revival until it has 


become but ‘sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal.” When 


Polonius asks Hamlet what he reads, Hamlet replies, 
“Words, words, words.” How many of our terms are but 
‘Words, words, words?’ They are like the shells we pick 
up along the sea shore, from which the life has departed 
forever. 

The great problem before religious thinkers in every age 
is to adapt their thought and expression to the life and needs 
of that age. ‘They never address themselves to this prob- 
lem until they are driven to it. Behind all progress lies 
the lash. The recent polemics in the North American Re- 
view, I doubt not, will result in good. The brilliant at. 
tacks upon existing systems will make men think. It will 
not do for religious leaders to fold their hands and content 
themselves with the good-natured sentimentalism of Doctor 
Field, or the dignified pointlessness of Mr. Gladstone. It 
almost goes without saying that neither of these gentlemen 
has answered his opponent. ‘‘ And, after all, it may be,” 
says that opponent, “‘ that to ‘ride an unbroken horse with 


_ the reins thrown upon his neck’—as you charge me with 


doing,—gives a greater variety of sensations, a keener de- 
light and a better prospect of winning the race than to sit 
solemnly astride of a dead one, in a deep reverential calm 
with the bridle firmly in your hand.” The effect of this 
entire discussion will be to make many of those silent riders 
leave their dead steeds for living ones. Nothing will perish 
in the flames of any controversy that does not deserve to 
eprish, and truth, freed from its dross, will come forth in 
new and beautiful shapes. 

Let me mention three things that in our own age and 
country tend to modify theological thought—three things 
to which that thought must adjust itself: 

1. The progress in physical science. | 

2. The results of modern biblical criticism. 

3. A form of government in which the masses of the peo- 
ple are recognized. 

I am not going to discuss all of these points. Let me 
give but a single illustration under the last head. The 
idea of God that has come down in our theology is the Ori- 
ental idea, which represents him as a great king, an abso- 
lute despot. It was drawn fiom political conditions in 
which the monarch was everything, the subject nothing. 
Hence God is represented as a magnified oriental despot, 
whose arbitrary will is law; who may do with his subjects 
just what he chooses, damning them or blessing them ac- 
cording to his own good pleasure. Those subjects have no 
rights which he is bound to respect. But such a concep- 
tion of God, with its attendant fatalism, can not long live 


and flourish in a land of political freedom. Whatever con- 


ception of God shall commend itself to the enlightened 
reason of our age and nation, it will surely embrace the idea 
of a father and benefactor; instead of a king working only for 
his own glory and extorting homage from his subjects by the 
lash when no other means will obtain it, we shall think of 
him as working in ten thousand ways for the uplifting of 
his subjects in this world and in all worlds, whose glory 
will be his goodness. 


Marton D. SHUTTER. | 
MINNEAPOLIa, MINN. 


IN SWITZERLAND NOW. 
VI. 


The next morning broke fair over our solitary mountain 
inn of Franzenshvdhe. The air was bracingly cold as we 
stepped from the door and took in the beauty of the scene 
while waiting for breakfast. Sunshine played upon the 
upper peaks; shadow covered the valley, deepening towards 
the lower ravines. Before us lay our upward road, turning 
and turning upon itself until it seemed a white thread care- 
lessly blown upon the upper slope. Near by the inn some 
men were shoveling away at the drifted snow of the second 
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night before. We were now above all growth except the 
scattered grasses and the more hardy Alpine flowers. TT), 
last shrubs I saw were the low but full-blooming Alping 
roses, as we left the road and cut across the ragged monp. 
tain-side in the late afternoon before. Breakfast over, woe 
begin our ascent to the summit of this Stelvio Pass tha 
gleams yonder, over two thousand feet above the level of 
our inn. The view widens as we go on. The deep gorge 
that made the near grandeur of yesterday afternoon’s walk 
drops somewhat from sight. The fall of the valley is log 
against the precipitous opposing ledges that seem in the 
perspective to join close upon its vanishing line. But 
the domes and peaks of the Ortler group take on new 
shapes and combinations, and the great glaciers whose lower 
masses came into yesterday’s picture are more and more re. 
vealed. And far to the northeast, as background of our 
retrospect, the snowy pyramid of the Weisskugel is capped 
with soft white clouds while its lesser companions are out. 
lined against the morning sky. Our zigzag road is banked 
with high walls of stone above and below. We marvel at 
the labor that must have gone into the making of a high. 
way like this. Three hours’ time brings us to the summit 
of the Pass, where a column marks the boundary between 
Italy and the Tyrol. Half a mile north of this spot is the 
Swiss frontier. Ordinarily a walkof twenty minutes would 
take us to the Dreisprachenspitze, the “Three-language- 
Point,” with its special view; but the recent snow has made 
the path difficult to travel. Here on the upper side of our 
road are snow-banks six feet in depth. A winter landscape 
spreads before us under a summer sky. In the direct sun- 
shine the water is trickling into the road, but in the shade 
the ground is frozen hard. We are standing over nine 
thousand feet above sea-level,—-the highest roadway in — 
Kurope. The air is keen and sharp, even with our over. 
coats on, ‘The scene is grand in its waste and desolateness. 
We linger to take a last general view together; for my 
companions, father and son, return to Franzenshohe while I 
go on down into Italy. Shall we ever meet again to recall 
together these three pleasant days of chance companionship 
in the mountains? 

The first hour’s descent repeats with variations the win- 
try aspects of the last hour of ascent. The Stelvio glacier 
comes close to our path. The customs-station of Santa 
Maria marks the beginning of pasture land. ‘“ Any cigars 
or tobacco?” asks the officer as he looks at the pilgrim’s 
insignificant satchel, the invariable first official question 


hereabouts. Just below this station I find the little deep- 


blue gentian close by the new-fallen snow of two days ago. 
It has waited for the sunshine again and is no worse for 
the wrapping that hid it. Purple violets and golden but: 
tercups greet me a little farther on. Cattle are grazing 
this upper valley, the Val Vitelli; down yonder are the 
herdsmen’s huts and shelters for the stock in time of need. 
My road gains in beauty as it descends. Here a mountail 
stream, the Braulio, fallsin a succession of beautiful cas- 
cades.. The mountain gorge deepens and contracts. The 
road at many places is cut into the solid rock of the moun 
tain-side, the longer tunnels being lighted from arched 
windows cut through, which frame beautiful pictures out of 
this wild pass. At times the open road is covered for 
many rods by substantial roofing to protect it from the 
shelving masses from above. If I wondered in the ascent, 
yet more do I wonder on this Italian side at the labor 10 
volved, and that the project of such a highway through 
these apparently inaccessible defiles should ever have bee? 
entertained. It may be said here that this road was built 
by the Austrian government over half a century ago, whet 
it traversed Austrian territory. The people I occasionally 
meet, herdsmen and road-menders, wear a more distinct: 
ively Italian look. Yonder now the “ Baths of Borm0 

comes into view, and beyond it opens the pretty green val: 
ley; and soon I come to the quaint little town of Borm® 
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with its picturesque little spires and towers. From the 
hillsides that rim the valley many a little church peeps out, 
its campanile adding to the beauty of the picture. I pass 
the ** Baths,” a hotel which has too much the look of an 
exotic in this landscape to attract me, and find myself on 
this late Saturday afternoon in the comfortable inn della 
Posta in the town two miles farther on. Nor shall I forget 
my Sunday here,—the quiet of the mountain village (broken 
only by the pleasant sound of the church bells), the simple 
life of the villagers, the narrow streets and picturesque 
buildings, and the two white-robed Dominican monks,—- 

my fellow-guests in the inn,—with whom I broke bread this 
day and a half and had many a pleasant talk. The one an 
Englishman by birth, the other a Scotchman, for nine years 
they had been resident in Rome,—gentle-men both, cul- 
tivated and refined, with whom modesty and humility had 
not ceased to be counted as Christian graces, and from 
whom many a little pope who does not, as they, acknowl- 
edge the ecclesiastical supremacy of larger pope, might re- 


. ceive instruction in certain things. It is pleasant to meet 


in such ways persons whose lines of thought and life have 
lain differently from one’s own and to feel the oneness below 
the differences. We partedon the Monday morning, they 
to make the ascent of the Pass and I to take my way to 
Tirano. 


It was a beautiful morning as I set out from Bormio. 
The rain of the preceding evening had been snow upon the 
a and again, as at Glurns, the white-capped moun- 

tains shaded down through soft grays into the green of the 
lower slopes and valleys. Before noon I came upon luxu- 
riant vegetation, in striking contrast with the picture of 
Saturday. At Bolladore I passed a grove of fine old chest- 
nut trees, and later small but rich fields of corn were com- 
mon in the valley. Then vineyards greened the brown 
mountain sides. The air was warm but not sultry. My 
way lay through several villages, all characteristic of Ital- 
ian life and customs. I had intended to pass the night in 
Tirano; but my time was getting short and I took a car- 
riage to Soudrio, some three hours’ ride beyond, where I 
arrived late in the evening. But the moon set valley and 
mountain-wall in a different but not lessened beauty as we 
drove along. I had the early morning in Soudrio, a large 
and apparently thriving town, the terminus of the railway 
from Colico, on Lake Como, and a point of departure for 
the Italian Lakes. Thither I took rail—but not to sail 
upon “the green lake of Como,” which seemed asleep in 
the soft hazy atmosphere of the high noon. No, my pur- 
posed route lay to the north, to Chiavenna, and thence over 
the Spliigen Pass to Thusis, whence I had set out over three 
weeks before. But the beauty, the grandeur of those last 
days’ walks I shall now pass by, nor prolong my notes with 
attempts at further descriptions of mountain scenery; yes, 
the chestnut groves above Chiavenna, the long ascent of 
the Pass, the bleak and barren but grand and interesting 
upland valleys and moors, the summit view, the charming 
Rofna Ravine with its leaping stream and its brown ledges 
and its forest slopes, the ‘“‘ Via Mala” of which already I 
have written,—all these I must pass with the mere men- 
tion of them. Their description would be only a variation 
of the same story of pleasant mountain days that I have 
been but very brokenly telling. Thusis was as beautiful to 
me as at first it had seemed. Another day in Ragatz was 
not a twice-told tale to me. But time was passing, and was 
I not bound by promise to myself that I should have a 
week in Holland before recrossing the Atlantic? In Hol- 
land, whose somber level landscapes, whose people, whose 
magnificent galleries at the Hague and in Amsterdam, had 
so much delighted me ten years ago. I passed a beautiful 
Sunday in Bale, and by this door Ileft Switzerland. Left 
it? Yes, all that I did not take with me. But this last 
was much. In winter days I shall still look upon green 
valleys. In summer’s heat I shall see the high mountains 
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and feel the cool air from their eternal snows. I recall a 
sonnet of Richard Monckton Milnes, which. pleased me 
much many years ago: 


“Try not, or murmur not if tried in vain, 
In fatr rememberable words to set 
Hach scene or object of especial gain.” 


The thought being that, though these things pass from 
us in their detail and distinct outline, yet they have entered » 
into our life and evermore abide, and in the kaleidoscope of 
memory add to the turning pictures of many an after hour. 


But a greater poet has said the same thing better and in 
fewer words: 


“A thing of beauty ts a joy forever.” 


ANOTHER SIGN OF THE TIMES, 


Rev. Henry Truro Bray, rector of Christ’s Church, Boone- 
ville, Mo., has just published a book of advanced thought 
on ‘“‘God and Man; or a philosophical inquiry into the 
principles of religion.” It bears the marks of schélarly 
reading and of clear and careful thinking, and its conclu- 
sions are such, it is safe to say, as the Episcopal church in 
this country will make haste to repudiate. 

There is no lack of reverence in the book, and there is 
intense earnestness. It is not agnostic or materialistic or 
anti-christian in its views. But the author recognizes the 
drift, and sympathizes with the inferences deducible from - 
modern scientific thought. His God is the universe, or 
spiritually “The Good” of. Plato and “The Father” of 
Christianity. His revelation is truth wherever found,— 

“On Heathen or on Christian ground.” 


His bible is the collective literature of faith, hope and 
charity. His atonement is obedience to every law written 
in mind or matter; and his heaven and hell are within the 
human breast. 

Our author has diligently read Plato, Aristotle and the 
oriental bibles, a3 well as Spencer, Huxley and modern 
theological criticisms. He finds the great truths, the 
essentials of religious belief, nearly’universal; reached by 
all serious nations and all reflecting minds. 

“The author was brought up in the church of England, 
and taught from his earliest recollection that man cannot 
live by bread alone, and he believes that he has not known 
a day when he did not pray to that dear God who is the 
Father and Savior of all. In his childhood prayer was im- 
posed upon him morning and evening; in his youth it be- 
came his conscious duty; in his manhood it is his consola- 
tion and habit.” (Preface, p. viii.) 

But this attitude toward orthodoxy, while generally 
uarded in tone, is indicated by the following passage: 
“The only effect the doctrines of vicarious sacrifice and 
blood atonement have on me to-day is to set my soul on fire 
with the indignation which then consumes me at such horrid 
and libelous caricature of that dear God in whom I know I 
live and have my being, whose name to me forever is the 

é Good. 999 

This work (of 210 pages) is not too large, nor is it too 
abstrusely written for popular circulation. It will arrest 
the attention and meet the wants of many inquiring minds. 
It contains the truths which must be accepted before any 
real and enduring reconstruction of modern faith is possi- 
ble. With a few extracts from it we commend it to the 
favorable notice of Uniry readers. 

“The words of Jesus, as given in the Sermon on the 
Mount, are but the continuation and ratification of that 
universal and permanent teaching which no man can refuse 
without jeopardizing his own interests, and they will re- 
main as a part and parcel of God’s universal revelation long 

after the dogmas of the church are buried in past oblivion.” 
(Preface, p. viii.) 
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“'Theism is the expression of the fact of God’s existence; 
religion is expression of this and much more; it is the ex- 
pression of the relation founded on this fact between the 
infinite and the finite, as that of a father to thechild.” (p. 20) 

‘Natural religion, accepting no peculiar revelation, cares 
not for the religion a man professes; it demands as the 
one condition of happiness and true worth, here or here- 
after, a virtuous life. And I doubt not that such a life is a 
passport throughout the great universe of God.’’ (p. 30) 
‘The discoveries of science are no more nor less than divine 
revelation; they are the teachings of nature, they are the 
true word of God.” (p. 99) 

“The desire for union with God is almost the first fire to 
burn in the soul of the thinking man, and it is certainly the 
last to die out.” (p. 144) “In all my theistic studies I 
have found no principles more agreeable to my nature, more 
generally acceptable, or more ennobling than those of the 
Vedas. If ever God gave humanity a revelation higher 
than nature gives us, I know not on what ground their in- 
spired character can be denied.” (p. 21) “There never 
was a good man not more or less inspired, nor a good book 
written not more or less the result of inspiration.” (p. 88) 

Theologians “make much of little and little of much. 

It is a commonplace argument with such that no man ever 
lived as good as Jesus, and that therefore he is God. 
Kven if Jesus was better than the whole combined goodness 
of his nation it would not follow therefore that he is God.” 
(p. 93) “ Different faiths are but different branches of the 
same tree. The tree is humanity, the vital force is God.” 
(p. 102) 

‘Evolution is but a name for the method of the action 
of this universal and immutable reason upon the universe of 
mind and matter. First the atom, then the molecule, then 
the aggregation, then the world formative, finally the world 
formed.” (p, 101) ‘To the intelligent there is one God, 
one law, one order, one love, one volition, one upward move- 
ment forever.” (p. 103) 

“We must not, we cannot, look to miracles to prove the 
truth of a religion. As Christians ascribe the miracu- 
lous works of the teachers and founders of other faiths to 
the devil and impdsture, so scientists ascribe all miracles 


whatever, whether in the Christian church or elsewhere, to 


ignorance.” (p. 141) “First the egg, then the helpless 
young crying for succor, then the fledgeling trying to fly, 
then the full-grown bird soaring aloft in the vaulted blue, 
this is the history of all religious growth.” (p. 145) As to 
the assertion of St. Paul that over 500 saw Christ at once 


after he had arisen from the dead, it is enough to say that 


such an assertion is like offering gratuitously something of 
great value by the ton when it cannot be bought for price 
by the ounce.” (p. 157) ‘As a person becomes more and 
more educated, he has less and less faith in ghosts, and 
finally assumes the position of the scientific world which 
does not admit that the appearance of a spirit from the 
dead has in any case ever been satisfactorily substantiated.” 
. 161) 
a? Deep and wide as God’s universe is, it is neither deep 
nor wide enough to hide from his gaze the lowest of his 
creatures, nor make unheard the faintest cry of a penitent 
soul.” (p. 267) “I do not believe it is possible for a culti- 
vated mind, not unduly influenced by self-interest, to 
believe in the doctrines of blood-atonement and vicarious 
sacrifice. . Anthropomorphise we must if we think of 
God at all, but it is blasphemous to liken God to anything 
less than the purest, holiest and best with which we are 
acquainted. Plato invented a good name for God which 
Christians would do very well to adopt; he called him the 
‘Good.’ What good man delights in the stench arising 
from the sacrifices of pigeons, rams, doves, bulls, bullocks, 
kids, goats and lambs? What good man delights in having 
his furniture stained with blood and besmeared with blood 


and filthy fat?” (p. 241) | 
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‘‘The religions of the world are many, and each One 
the christian, no less than others, is in unstable equilibriy,, 
top-heavy, tumbling over, through the huge and ever jp. 
creasing mass of senseless dogma erected by cunning priest, 
upon a very insufficient and limited foundation.” (p. 268) 
“The groundwork of religions is true and eternal, natura] 
and attractive; the priestly additions of all religions aro 
irrational, unnatural, and therefore repulsive. To convert 
a people to a faith countless millions are spent; to hold 
them after conversion the millions must be multiplied. 
Even after all such expenditure the air we breath js 
saturated with so-called unbelief. ‘The priest has succeed. 
ed in leading his converts to outward conformity, only after. 
wards to find them inwardly honey-combed with skepticism.” 


(p. 269) | re 
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THE UNITY CLUB. 


Tue Unity Club of Lincoln, Neb., offers this season , 
carefully planned programme for thirty-six meetings, begin. 
ning September 16, ending June 11, each evening being 
divided between Kmerson’s poetry and Draper’s “ Intellect. 
ual Development of Europe.” We think copies of the 
programme could be obtained by writing to Miss Margaret 
Pryse. 


Tse Luverne, Minn., Club is to give ten nights to Shakes. 
peare’s “ Merchant of Venice” and “As You Like It,” ten 
nights to social science, and the meetings in March, April 
and May to a study of the Keformation, from Kaulbach’s 
‘*F’rescoes.”’ ee : 


We learn that the Unity Club of the Church of the Unity, 
St. Louis, Mo., has chosen for its study the coming win. 
ter the works of Shelley. 


Tue ‘“ Novel Section” of All Souls Church, Chicago, 
began its work last Monday night, over 150 members being 
present. Following is the method of study for the first 
three months: 

KING LEAR. 


I. Each Evening’s Programme. 


Calling to Order at 8 p. M. precisely. 

Reading History of Last Meeting. 

Paper—One of the Critical Studies. (See below.) 
Conversational Study. (See below.) 
Paper—Character Study. (See below. ) 
Adjournment at 10 p. m. exactly. 


ao oe 


II. Critical Studies.—Fifteen Minute Papers. 


1. Ante-Roman and Ante-Christian Britain. Geog- 
raphy, Celts, Druids, Bards. 

2. The Sources of the Plot. Ante-Shakespearean 
Drama. 

3. The Text, Critical History of. | 

4. The Movement of the Play in time and space. 

). Stage History. Early Actors—Garrick, Keane, etc. 

6. Stage History. Recent Actors—Forrest, Booth, Irv- 
ing, Salvini, Rossi, ete. 

7. Tate’s Version and its History. 


Ill. Conversational Studies.—One Act for Each Evening; 
in the following order. 


1. Favorite Quotations: from Every Member of the — 
Club. " 

2. Movement of the Act: the Story Told by the Club. 

3. Critical Questions, Difficult Passages, etc., etc. 

4. The Characters in the Act, characterized in the lan- 
guage of the play in quotations not more than six lines 
long: by Members to whom characters were previously 4s- 
signed. 

). Ethical and Psychological Problems. 


POUR goo 
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IV. Character Studies.—Fifteen Minute Papers. 


King Lear. 

Goneril and Regan. 

Cordelia. 

Albany. 

The Gloucester Family. 

The Fool; with Some Study of the other Fools in 


Shakespeare. 


An Englishman sends back this good story of Whittier, 
our good Quaker poet: ‘Mr. Whittier expressed his sur- 
prise that his guest should know so much of his poetry by 
heart. ‘I wonder,’ he said, ‘ thou shouldst burden thy mem- 
ory with all that rhyme. It j is not well to have too much of 
it; better get rid of it as soon as possible. Why, I can’t re- 
member any of it. I once went to hear a wonderful orator, 
and he wound up his speech with a poetical quotation, and 
I clapped with all my might. Some one touched me on 
the shoulder, and said, ‘Do you know who wrote that?’ 
I said, ‘ No, I don’t; but it’s good.’ It seems I had writ- 
ten it myself. The fault is, 1 have written far too much. 
J wish half of it was in the Red Sea. ” 


—> eee 
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THE HOME. 


A TRUE STORY. 


Goods were packed: the boxes stayed 
Only for the mover’s men: 
Bare and blank the home place stood. 
Just at dusk a neighbor kind, 
To the one who stayed behind, 
Sent a basket filled with food. 
Now it chanced that here belated, 
Other three had with him waited; 

So the store _ 
Meant for one, must do for four. 


‘Hunger is the best of sauces; ”’ 
Sothey feasted with gay laughter, 
Carefully each slice dividing, 
Wishing more were coming after; 
Till the neighbor lass once more 
Paused beside the open door. 


While the father sought to find 
Words exactly to his mind, 
To convey due thanks for kindness— 
Little Annie stepped before, — 
Lifting up the little basket 
To the maiden at the door: 


“Tf the food was.somewhat less 
Than such hungry folks could ask, yet 
Thank thy mother heartily; 
Tell her kindness filled the basket.” 


Little lass, I'll learn of thee 
Sweet content with what is given 
To my earnest prayer, if Heaven 
Seeth fit to grant to me 
Something less than what I ask; 
“ Kindness ”’ still “ shall fill the “1 tad M, 
—Alice Williams Brotherton. 


THE GROWING BOY AND HIS RELIGION. 


You are eagerly looking forward to the time of manhood, 
and it is well that you should have large anticipations and 
earnest determinations. I would have you take elevated 
views of manhood, and regard your growing to be men as 
the consummation of high hopes. You can hardly exag- 
gerate the possibilities of manhood, set your standard of 
manliness too high, or expect too much from the divine 
resources of humanity. God will honor the largest draft 
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you can make upon him. Set before yourselves by all means 


the noblest ideal of manhood, let a manly life stand to you 
for the grandest thing you can imagine, picture the devel- 

oped power, the enlarged opportunity, the fuller life which 
manhood will bring, and prepare yourselves to realize your 
vision. Take the measure of a real man from the noblest 
men; fill your minds with thoughts of such. LKnter 
into sympathy with their nobility, and make them your ° 
exemplars. 

If you have in you the awe of human power you will 
not look forward to manhood ‘as the time for throwing off 
restraint, getting out of leading strings, and doing as you 
please. You will feel rather that the developed power. 
involves the deeper responsibility, and that if manhood 
brings wider enjoyment it has also in it a greater solemnity. 
As you press forward I bid you be of good cheer, go on 
buoyantly and trustfully, but still I say “ think of the obli- 
gations of manhood.” Think how history centers round 
single men. Single men here and there, strong in moral 
sympathy and energy, have been the redeemers and regen- 
erators of mankind. From one earnest man to another the 
line of spiritual life stretches. ‘The world is upheld by 
the veracity of good men.” “A man is a center for nature.” 
Wherever there is a man of clear capacity and fervor of 
being, there is revelation and inspiration. The want of 
mankind is men. Everywhere there is need of real men— 
men resolute to think, and act, and be. Aim at being men. 
Only as real men can you be truly religious. Religion is 
not something apart from yourselves, disconnected from 
your life relations, separate from your personal being. 
Your religion is the sanctification of yourselves for proper 
life. You are personally religious when you reverence your 
endowments, aim at proportionateness of character and 
fullness of life. The problem of life for you is, in the first 
place, the adjustment of your faculties, the harmonization 
of your actions and your ideas, the at-one-ment of your 
being with the Divine. 

‘Life is a search after power, and all power is of one 
kind, a sharing of the nature of the world.” The divine 
power comes to the open and earnest soul. If you meet 


' the obligations of life devoutly you will receive power to 


discharge them. but if you shun them you will be power- 
less. Power belongs to the brave. Don’t be afraid of the — 
demands of life. It is deep life that you should seek for, 

—“Kternal life,” life that is thorough, perpetually fresh, 
profoundly right; life in God. Challenge yourselves #s 
you grow to find whether or not you are merely becoming 
older, not wiser; taller, not nobler; nearer manhood physi- 
cally, but not spiritually. Let your souls live and not 
your bodies only. And in winning a religious manhood 
for yourselves remember what religion means beyond you, 
It implies the sanctification of all that pertains to life,— 
the enhallowment of natural materials as well as of man- 
hood, the consecration of money as well as of mind, honest 
bargaining and honest believing, sacred home and sacred 
church, reverent merchant and reverént minister, pious 
work and pious worship, good rivets in the ship and true 
affirmations in the creed, neither ‘‘shoddy ”’ in cloth nor in 
the prayer-book, sincerity in parliament and in the pulpit, 
truthfulness in the court no less than in the cathedral,-— 
righteousness everywhere. Dedicate your growing strength 
to the promotion of the religion which should permeate 
every interest of human life, hallow labor, commerce, educa- 
tion, literature, statesmanship, assert its sovereignty over 
all affairs, and bethe inspiration of all being. Know that 
“there is something holier than innocence, something 
grander than paradise here in this world. It isin the man 
who has known all the seductions of life, and has despised 
them to consecrate himself to the service of humanity, who 
has made of truth his religion, of charity his love, of justice 
his inseparable choice.” —Rev, Alex. Webster tn the Sunday 
School Helper. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.— The new Unity 
church in this place which seeks to hold the 
ground about to be vacated by the parent 
church that has gone up higher onto the hills, 
works quietly but confidently upon lines 
which, if persisted in, can not fail to bring 
important results. Its aims and purposes 
have recently been set forth in a little eight- 
page circular, which would be good reading 
anywhere, and might well be circulated, with 
local adaptations, by every liberal church in 
the country. It discriminates clearly, as all 
Unitarian churches will eventually discrimi- 
nate, we believe, between a confident, earnest 
statement of purposes, both doctrinal and 
ethical, and a doctrinal test of fellowship. 
It confidently seeks to instruct and to lead in 
the use of the great words of faith, but does 
not. propose that even these great words shall 
be used to the exclusion of any, who are in- 
cluded in the great things, larger than any 
great words, helpfulness, righteousness, love 
and character. We make room for the fol- 
lowing extract from pages that contain some 
valuable practical suggestions as well as 
statements of high principles: 


The aims and purposes of the church are as broad 
and far-reaching as humanity itself. It seeks to fur- 
nish a basis for religious belief broad enough for all 
mankind, and to aahtory facilities for exercising and 
employing the inherent forces and powers of each in- 
oe in harmony with the laws of their organiza- 
tion. 

It has no dogmas or creed in the strict sense of the 
term—that is, no doctrinal beliefs which bind it, or 
impose unnatural conditions on its fellowship; hold- 
ing that the bonds which unite all mankind—the 
bonds of humanity are higher and greater and stronger 
than the bonds of a creed. | 

It believes, teaches and seeks to secure the practice 
of the religion taught by Jesus Christ—Love to God 
and love to man. | 

It accepts the four assertions made by. Unitarians, 
—when, under the lead of Channing over eighty years 
ago, it came out from Congregationalism: 

First.—The Supremacy of Character above Belief in 
Religion. 

Second.—The Rights of Reason in the use of Bible 
Revelation. ; 

Third.—The Dignity as against the Depravity of 
Human Nature. 

Fourth.—The Mh | Bea Trinity of God; the Divin- 
ity not Deity of the Christ; and that Jesus was sent to 
save us from our sins, not as a substitute to save us 
from the penalties of our sins. « - 

Its doors are open to all who seek to love the Truth 
and live the Good, and it holds that ‘* Whoever loves 
the one or lives the other better than ourselves is our 
instructor and our guide, whatever church or age he 
may belong to.”’ 


England.—* Robert Elsmere” has been ex- 
pelled from the circulating library of the 
town of Ipswich on account of its dangerous 
religious tendencies. 


—Mrs. Wordsworth, daughter-in-law of the 
great poet, recently died at Ambleside. She 


was the last of the gentle family of Rydal 
Mount. : 


—This is the way somethings look in the eyes 
of our English neighbors, May we not blush 
as we are compelled to confess the justice of 
the picture as drawn.in the London Jnquirer ? 
“For a ‘free country,’ such as the United 
States is frequently boasted to be, the way in 
which they have just dealt with the Chinese 
is a disgrace ; and the only solution is that just 
now Congressmen want votes, and are pre- 
pared to truckle to the worst prejudices of the 
electors in order to get them. There are very 
serious difficulties in the question, and we do 
not wish to pose as light-hearted critics in a 
case where the burden does not fall on our- 
selves ; but the rough -method of settling it 
now adopted is so obviously the outcome of un- 
worthy motives that we are sure all the best 
feeling in America must be against it. The 
Chinese laborer has been in the habitof work- 
ing very wellin his own line for a pitiful wage, 
out of which when he has worked long 
enough he has actually managed to save a lit- 
tle “fortune” with which to return home. 
Because the Chinese Government has not seen 


its way to forbid his return Congress has 


hastily passed a Bill, said to be in defiance of 
existing treaties, which forbids the landing of 
Chinese on their shores. It is a discreditable 
illustration of the worst tyrannies of democ- 
racy, and coming directly after the Fishery 
Treaty business it cannot be expected to en- 
courage the cautious Briton to Americanize 
his institutions.” 


Boston.—Rev. Minot J. Savage will return 
this week from Europe. He is much improved 
in health. | 


—Rev. Wm. P. Tilden preached last Sunday 
the opening sermon of the autumn in the pul- 
pit of Rev. Mr. Clarke. 


The Ministers’ Institute will be held this 
week in Springfield. The series of essays 
and discussions as published promises to af- 
ford much material for winter sermons to 
attending members. 


—Rev. A. D. Mayo plans an extended winter 
tour in the southern states. December will 
be spent in Virginia and several of the open- 
ing months of the next year in Texas. 


—On last Friday and Saturday during a day 
and evening over three thousand women of 


this city qualified themselves as voters for. 


members of the School committee. Probably 
twenty-five thousand women will vote at the 
coming election,—and they are estimated to be 
about equally divided as to Catholic and 
Protestant church faith. The permission to 
vote in this state for school committee paved 
the way for this great uprising, and this suc- 
cessful effort at voting, based upon the present 
discussion about Catholic influence in our 
public school management, will here no doubt 
add much ‘strength to the female suffrage 
movement. 


The Women’s Unitarian Associa- 
tion of Chicago held its first meeting for 
the season at all Souls church, on Thursday, 
September 27. There was an unusually large 


attendance, and the well-known hospitality of 


the All Souls ladies was taxed to the utmost. 
After the serving of lunch the meeting was 
called to order by Mrs. J. M. Ware, the pres- 
ident. The secretary’s report of the last 
meeting, held in May at Hinsdale, was read 
and approved. A collection was then taken 
for the programmes. The paper for the day, 
“The King’s Daughters,’ by Miss Emma 
Dupee, was then read; in which ‘she gave a 
simple, direct history of the organization. 


—— 


— . 


Miss Kirkland, one of a ten, gave an account 
of their work, which is among the cash girls, 
Mrs. W. C. Gannettspoke briefly of the Guilq 
work, in which classes were started fo, 
girls, nearly all being shop girls. Mrs. 
Bishop Cheney was expected to take part 
in the discussion, but -owing to illness 
sent a letter of greeting, and report of a 
“Helping Ten,” which was read. These 
were followed by words of interest. from 
many, among them Mrs. Effinger, who spoke 
of the power of an outward sign. The meet- 
ing then adjourned—to meet at Unity church 
the last Thursday of October. 
EmMa M. DUPEE, Secretary. 


Certificate of Fellowship.—This is to 
certify that we have examined the credentials 
of Rev. A. Jay Belknap, a regularly ordained 
minister of the Quincy Association of Con- 
gregational churches and ministers, of 
Quincy, [1]., and we hereby grant his request 
for fellowship in the Unitarian ministry and 
recommend him to the confidence of our 
churches. | 


JOHN R. EFFINGER, 
J. C. LEARNED, 
J. T. SUNDERLAND, 
Committee for the West. 
CHICAGO, September 25, 1888. 


Detroit, Mich.—The programme of the 
thirteenth Annual Session of the Michigan 
Conference is before us. It was heldon Tues- 
day and Wednesday of thisweek. No Michi- 
gan name appears onthe programme. The bill 
of fare was wholly eastern, including the 


‘names of Messrs. Ames, Reynolds, Batchelor, 


Slicer and Horton. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Western Unitarian 
Sunday-school Society, will hold its annual 
institute at the Church of the Unity, October 
24-26, Prof. W. N. Hailman, of La Porte, 
Ind., giving the opening address on Froebel’s 
method, as applied to the Sunday-school. 


Quincy, Ill—The. Illinois conference 
meets here October 22-24, the opening ser- 
mon preached by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


‘St. Cloud, Minn.—The Minnesota con- 
ference meets here October 9 and 10. 


——_- 


_—— 


Care for the Children 


Children feel the debility of the changing 
seasons, even more than adults, and they be- 
come cross, peevish, and uncontrollable. 
The blood should be cleansed and the system 
invigorated by the use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


“Last Spring my two children were vacci- 
nated. Soon after, they broke all out with run- 
ning sores, so dreadful I thought I should lose 
them. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured them com- 
pletely; and they have been healthy ever 
since. I do feel that Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
saved my children to me.” Mrs. C L. 
THOMPSON, West Warren, Mass. 


Purify the Blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities : ist, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicina: 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 

Send for book containing additional evidence. 


** Hood’s Rareapertila tones up my system 
purifies my blood, sharpens ge i an 
seems to make me over.” J. P. 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 


‘‘Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON; 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


4100 Doses One Dollar. 


THOMPSON, 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE MEssraAu, corner Michi- 

n avenue and Twenty-third street. David 
'tter, minister. Sunday, October 7, serv- 
ices at 11 A. M. | | 


Unity CHukcH, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday, October 7, services at 10:45 
A. M. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner Mon: 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, October 17, services at 
10:45 A. M. 


ALL SovuLs CHURCH, corner Oak wood boule- 
vard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, October 7, services 
at 11 a. M.; Monday, November 8, Unity 
Club, Emerson section—Essay, “The Poet.” 
Bible Class, 7:30 Friday evening. 


Unity CHuRCH, HINSDALE. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, October 17, services 
at 10:45 A. M. 


If you have catarrh, you are in danger, as 
the disease is liable to become chronic and 
affect your general health, or develop into 
consumption. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures ca-. 


tarrh by purifying and enriching the blood, 


and building up the system. Give it a trial. 


Are you buey’ Are you making money?’ If so, 
stick to it, youare fortunate. If you are not, then our 
advice is that you write at once to B. F. Johnson & 
Co., 1009 Main st., Richmond, Va. They can show 
you how to enter quickly upon a profitable work. 


Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness and Hay Fever. 


Sufferers are not generally aware that these dis- 
eases are contagious, or that they are due to the pres- 
ence of living parasites in the lining membrane of the 
nose and eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, 
however, has proved this to be a fact, and the result is 
that a simple remedy has been formulated whereby 
catarrh, catarrhal vat Moe and hay fever are perma- 
nently cured in from one to three simple applications 
made by the patient at home. N. B.—For catarrhal 
diseases peculiar to females this remedy isa specific. 
A pamphlet explaining this new treatment is sent on, 
receipt of 10c, by A. H. Dixon & Son, 303 West King 
street, Toronto, Canada.—Scientific American. 


A French teacher—Parisian—seeks a position as 
daily or resident governess. References from last 
family. Would accepta home in return for some of 
her time given in teaching and French conversation. 

Especially recommended by Rev. Augustus Wood- 
bury, of Providence, R. I. Address: Mdlle. Barraud, 
408 LaSalle avenue, Chicago. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


All books sent for notice by publishers will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading. Fur- 
ther notice muat be conditional on the state of our col- 
umns and the interests of our readers. Any book in 
print will be mailed on receipt of price by Charles H. 
Kerr & Co., 1745 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


The McVeys. By Joseph Kirkland, Boston and New 
oughton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, pp. 468. 
I $1.25 


Indiana American Commonwealths. By J.P. Dunn, 
Jr. Edited by Horace E. Scudder. Boston & New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, pp. 453. 
SRO ee ee, $1.25 


Robert Elsmere. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. Paper, pp. 604. Price $0.50 


The Recollections of a Drummer Boy. Illustrated: 
Bosotn: Ticknor & Co. Chicago: A. C. McClur 
@ Os. CI, BB, PR ice videcnensevus $1. 


"he Federalist. By Alexander Hamilton, John Jay, 
and James Madison. Edited By Henry Cabot a. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Chi- 
cago: A.C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, pp. 586. re 


The President’s Message. 1887. With illustrations 
by Thomas Nast. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 
PRN, ke Te A. sneivunwinnenainaiennene $0.25 


Questions of the Day. No. XLVIII. The President's 


ith annotations by R. R. gl 
Price 
25 


Noseage, 1887. 
New York & London: GQ. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
cago: A.C. McClurg & Co. Paper, pp. 38. 


——— 


Paines 
ele cy 
gmpound 


For The Nervous 


The Debilitated 
The Aged 


URES Nervous Prostration, Nervous Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, Nervous Weakness, 
Stomach and Liver Diseases, and all 
affections of the Kidneys. 


AS A NERVE TONIC, It Strengthens 
and Quiets the Nerves. 


AS AN ALTERATIVE, It Purifies and 
Enriches the Blood. | 


AS A LAXATIVE, It acts mildly, but 
surely, on the Bowels. 


AS A DIURETIC, It Regulates the Kid. 
neys and Cures their Diseases. 


Recommended by professional and business men. 

Price $1.00. Sold by druggists. Send for circulars. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


— ~_-———— 


Splendor. By S. W. Straub. Chicago: S. W. Straub 


® UOs . -BORRGRy BOs. BH. DIB R ik 6 ctisccsinawes $0.60 
es Silver Lock and Other Stories. By Popular Au- 
thors. 


New York: Cassell m Comeert. Chicago: 

S. A. Maxwell & Co. Paper, pp. 212. Price.. $0.25 

The Gun-Maker of Moscow. B 
New York: Cassell & Co. 
well & Co. Paper, pp. 288. . Price...........-.- $0.20 


Bible Studies. International Sabbath School Lessons 
for 1889. By George F. Pentecost, D.D. New York 
and Chicago: A.S. Barnes & Co. Paper, pp. 402. 
Pence dadénecdcnseenened ed ewsés dendantn heaces $0.50 


Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
hicago: S. A. Max- 


Poetry, Comedy and Duty. By C. C. Everett, D.D. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
CC EE, © RRND ncpabeen cbs ddicucudadudec: $1.50 


A Study of Mexico. By David A. Wells, LL.D., D.C. 
L. ew York: D. Appleton & Co. Paper, pp. 261. 


The Journal of Industrial Education. 


Published under the auspices of the Chicago Kitchen- 
garden Association, is devoted to the ** New Education ’”’ 
and to philanthropic work. Subscription price, $1 per 

ear. For the nexttwo months the book * THE FAITH 

HAT MAKES FAITHFUL” given to each new 
subscriber to the JOURNAL. 

ANTOINETTE V. H. WAKEMAN, Editor, 
Room 2, Times Building, Chicago. 


HEAWEN AND ITS WONDERS, THE 
WORLD OF SPIRITS AND HELL, described 
from things heard and seen, by EMANUEL SWEDEN: 
BORG, “ Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ.”’ Also THE 
LAST JUDGMENT, as witnessed by him in the 
spiritual world in 1757; The Doctrine of Li e, The Sacred 
Scriptures, The New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doc- 
trine, in all, 750 octavo pages mailed prepaid for $1.00. 
Discount to the trade. Address American Swedenborg 
Printing and Publishing Society, 20 Cooper Union, New 


York City. 
line A. Huling, editor. Devoted to 


JUSTITI } the enfranchisement and elevation of 


women. Organ of the Illinois Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. One dollara year. Send postal card for free 


sample copy: %, 
STITIA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
‘ 195 LaSalle st:, Chicago. 


a court for the unrepresented. Caro- 


fi COOD NEWS 


(SREATAMEK:CAN 


TOL 


ADIES. 
Greatest Bargains i. 


eas, 
‘Baking Powd PREMIUMS. 
n er an ‘ 
Wor particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEa Co. 
81 & 33 Vesey St.. New York, N. ¥- 


715.22 b OO A MONTH can be 
_— 10 ~~ made wor for us. 
gents preferred who can furnish horse and give 
their whole time to the business. Spare moments may 
be profitably employed also. A few vacancies in 
towns and cities. B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main 
St., Richmond, Va. : 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE GOD LIVER OIL 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Almost as Palatable as Milk. 


Containing the stimulating properties of the 
Hypophosphites combined with the Fattening 
and Strengthening qualities of Cod Liver Oil, 
the potency of beth being largely increased. 


A Remedy for Consumption. 

For Wasting in Children. 

For Scrofulous Affections. 

For Anemia and Debility, 

For Coughs, Colds & Throat Affections. 


In fact, ALL diseases where there is an in- 
fiammation of the Throat and Lungs, a 
WASTING OF THE FLESH, and a WANT 
OF NERVE POWER, nothing in the world 
equals this palatable Emulsion. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


—_—-— — 


“THE OLD RELIABLE” 
AMERICAN 


POULTRY JOURNAL. 


1889, VOLUME 20. 1889. 


Nearly Two Decades of Success | 


The American Poultry J ournal is the 


LEADING PUBLICATION 
Of its Class in America. 


Send for Sample ee oe Subscribe NOW, and get 
the benefit of the special premiums, 
Address :— | 


WARD & BATES, 
118 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


FOUR GREAT LEADERS) 


In the Liberal Religious movement of our century are 
Channing, Theodore Parker, Emerson, and the Eng- 
lish Martineau. To eacha Unity Mission tract is de- 
voted, giving asketch of the man and great passages 
selected from his works. 

Each tract 14 to 32 pages long. Price of each, 5 
cents; 10 copies for 25 cents. 
No. 18 Channing. No. 20 Emerson. 
No. 19 Theodore Parker. No. 21 Martineau. 

Unity Office, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


[1 Q TAMesnese, SOMTAIMINS 618 


Ss 


any address for 60 cents, among them a 
82-page pamphlet of extracts from the reli- 
gious writings of Ralph Waldo Emerson with similar 
pamphlets from Channing, Parker, and Martineau, 
and separate treatises by various libéral writers on 
God, the Bible, Prayer, Inspiration, Miracles, Immor- 
tality, and kindred subjects. Address, 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


AMERICAN PROTECTIONIST’S 


By GILES B. STEBBINS. 200 e pages. 
Allabout the Ta- ANU AL riff. The best 
cheap book onthe 8 Protection side 
Endorsed by the leading newspapers of the coun- 


try. Paper edition 25 cents. Handsome cloth ed- 


ition on fine paper, 75c., mailed. Agents wanted. 
CHARLES H. CO., Publishers and Booksellers, Chicago. 


ROGRESS FROM POVERTY. A clear, con- 

cise, convincing reply to HENRY GEORGE, by GILEs 

B. STEBBINS, Endorsed by the leading newspapers of 
the country. 25 cents, mailed. Catalogues free. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, Chicago. 


ISTORY OF ART. Outline Studies for Unity 

Clubs. Prepared by Ellen D. Hale. Mailed 
for 10 cents by CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Pub- 
Mehers, Chicago. 
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Its superior excellenee preven in millions of 
nomes for more than aj quarteref acentury. Itis 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most nealthful. Dr. Price's 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE;BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 8ST. LOUIS. 


Look at This Offer 


$2 FOR ONLY 50 Cts. 


Well,I Declare! In order to Rapidly 
Increase our Circulation 


To 50,000 copies, we make this great offer: JOHNSON’S 
PouLtTRY Book FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT, price, 25c; 
KENDALL’s Book, HORSE AND His DISEASEs, price, 
25c; $1.00 worth of CHorcE GARDEN SEEDs, including 
TEN PACKAGES OF THE BEST VARIETIES, and OUR 
RURAL HOMES, ONE YEarR, 50c. We desire to have 
our paper reach the homes of allinterested farmers 
and make this GREAT OFFER Now. Address, 
OUR RURAL HOME, Sturgis, Mich. 


MARVELOUS 


MEMORY 


Any book learned in one reading. 
Mind wandering cured- 
Speaking without notes. 
Wholly unlike artificial systems. 
Piracy condemned by Supreme Court. 
Great inducements to correspondence classes. 
Prospectus, with opinions of Dr. Wm. A. Ham- 
mond, the world-famed Specialist in Mind diseases, 
Daniel Greenleaf Thompson, the great Psycholo- 
gist. J. M. Buckley, D. D., Editor of the jChristian 
Advocate, Richard Proctor, the Scientist,and others, 
sent post free by | mee 
Prof. A. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Ave., New York, 


Have You a Baby? 


If so, proper nourishment is the first “consideration 
If nature’s supply is not adequate, feed it on 


RIDCE’S FOOD. 


None genuine without WooLricH & Co. on label. 
Custionzgp Ear Drvua, 


GURES.DEA Whispers heard distinctly, 


by Pauck’s Par. Iupnoves 


Comfortable, invisible. Illustrated book & 4 FREE. A 
or call on F, HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N. ¥- "Name io 


THE WESTERN WORLD 


uide sHand-Book 
OF USEFUL INFORMATION. 


For Home Seekers or Tourists, Capitalists or Laborers. A vast amount 
of information not to be found elsewhere at any price. 


A CLOTH- BOUND BOOK, 4X7 INCHES, OF NEARLY 800 PAGES 


The Jollowing’is only a part of the contents : 


COLORED MAPS of all the States and Territories, including Alaska and 
District of Columbia. 


* 
COLORED DIACRAMS showing area, population, products, Government, 


State, School and Indian Lands of the several States. 


HISTORIES OF EACH OF THE STATES FROM EARLIEST TIMES. Descriptive of their 
Topography, Soil, Olimate, Rivers, Mountains, Natural Wonders, Population, Area, Islands, Lakes, Mines, 
ruducta, Manufactures, Industries, Cities, School Systems, Collection and Exemption Laws, Date of Hold- 
ing Elections, Number of Representatives, Senators, Gongressmen, and Presidential Electors, Number of 
Union and Oonfederate So:die:s in toe Field, Price o* Land Cleared and in Forest, Extent of Forest, Num. 
ber of Different Oalling:, Rate of Intersst, Usury Laws, PEDLER OR DRUMMERS’ LICENSE Laws, 
Drvonce Laws, MINING Laws, DESCRIPTION or PuBLIC Lanps, LIST OF LANDS SUBJECT LS HE VARIOUS 
FORMS OF ENTRY, List J.and Office:, Opportunities for Homes or pened gore Rainfall/ ealths. Ports of 
Entry, Population mals, fema'e and foreign), Number of Indians, Minera 
and for whom or what they a:a named, Mileso’ Railroad and Oanals, Tidal Frontage, StaTE Layp Laws, 
Religious Denominations and their Nunver: Number of Counties and Names, | 


COVERNMENT LAND LAWS giving complete law on the subject of PRE-EMPTION HoMESTEap, 
TIMBER OULTURE, SOLDIERS’ HOMESTEAD, SWAMP LANDS, LAND WARRANTS, SCRIP, INDIAN TRUST LANDs. 
DESERT LANDs, OoaL LANDS, TIMBER LANDS, MINERAL LANDS, AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE LANDs3, ETC. 


HOW TO ACQUIRE LANDS of any kind belonging to the Government by any of the forms of entr- 
who may acquire them, and the different laws applicable to the different sections, 


POSTAL, PENSION AND PATENT LAWS of the United States. 
COATS OF ARMS OF THE STATES and Views of Celebrated Places, and of life in different 


regions. | 
RULES for measuring Lumber, Logs, Grain, Liquids, Tables of Weights and Measures of al) kinds, Interest 


Rules and Tables, Lumber Tables. 


SYSTEMS OF LAND MEASURES In various parts of the United States. 
e Contains also the following and 1,000,000 other Facts: 


Animals, Ages Reached. Animals, Strength and Horse Power of. Areas of Principal Countries of World 
and Population of Same. Army and Navy Officers of the U. 8. Astronomical Facts, Authors, Financial 
Success of. Air Line Distances from Washington to Various Parts of the World. Alcohol, Percentage of in 
Liquors. American Ministers to Foreign Oountries. Army Rations. Areas of Oircles. Bible Facts. 
Birds, Ages Reached. Boxes. Capacity of _ Boiling Point. Bridges, Celebrated Ones of the 
World. Builders, Facts for. Board and Plank Measure at Sight. Business Laws, etc., etc. 
Books, No of Published. Books, Sizes o Various. Belting, Notes on. — Boilers, 
Strength of. Burns and Scalds. Castings, to find Weight of. Cements. Chains, 
Weight and Strength of. Chain-survey- ing. Coal Fields, Extent of in U.S. Coin, 
Fineness of U.8. Oities, Mortal- ity of. Cotton, quantity used in U.S, 
Ohurch Membership in U. 8S. Carrying Capacity of a Freight Car 
OCisterns and or ity | & Rules for Measuring. Coin Weights 
and Measures of Scrip- A 

Same in all Shaped eZ MWe Bins or Cribs, Capital Letters, use of. 


Distance by Water from New York City to all Foreign 
Ports. Dollar, ar of. Durability of Various 
Woods. Days ™% of Week, Origin of Names Debt 
of the United , States, at Various Times Since 
the Revolu- tion. Diamonds, Size of Larg- 
est. Drugs. Scientific Names of. Difference 
in Time. En- gines Horse Power of. Exnsigns 


tions, Popular and Electoral 
ident 1789 to 1884. Electric 
Emergencies, what to do in. 

S., Various Years. Ex- 
from U.8. Fiuids, Press- 
‘Fluids, Resistance of.— 
Time Required. For. 
ernments of. Freezing 
Fences. Cost .f Vari- 
ting Press. irst 
Mile Time on Rec- 
‘Lime Fastest Boat 


& Flags. Eleoc- \ 
vote for Pres- 
Lights, Largest. 
Expenditures in 
ports, Greatest 
ure and Force of. 
Food Digestion, 
eign Countries, Gov- 
Point Fusing Point. 
ous Kinds First Prin 
t-office Fastest one 
ord. Fastest Railroad 
Time Fastest Passen- 
the Atlantic Facts worth 
Shrinkage of in Keeping. 
poands Gold and Silver, 
eight, Measurements of. 
ents. Handy Facts—Import 
ies. Holidays, Legal, of the 


Grain 
Value of a Ton 
Historical Ev- 
ant Discover- 
U, 8S. Heap- 


ing Measure. Heights of Prin | cipal Mon- 
uments and Towers. Highest \ ountains 
inthe World Immigration, To- tal to U.S. 
Iron Furnaces in U.S. Interest Tables. In 
terest Laws of the different States. Interest, 
Short Rules for Oounting. Iron, Strength of — 


States Court, how 
English. Last W ora: 
the World. Limits of 
comotive, First Used. Lia- 
Maine Law. Measures, Mis- 
Doubles at Compound Interest. 
rency. Months, the Derivations of 
General information, Shows Everything 
Line. Mythology, Dictionary of. Names, 
Personal, Meaning of. omda Plumes. Na Yah vies, Comparative Strength of. Newspapers, . 
Numberin U.S. Niagara Falls, Volume of “& Water, Carried by. Number Brick Necessary 12 
peimaay. Number Miles from New York ® City to Prominent Places. Number of Pounds to the 
Bushel in Different States. Nicknames of Cities. Ocean, Depth of. Oils, Amount in Seeds Portraits on 
Bank Notes and Stamps. Playing Oards, Number Made, History. Prices of Various Grains for 50 Years. 
Power Necessary to Grind Grain Paper Sizes of Flat Writing. Penny, Origin of the Term as Applied 
to Nailc. Plants, Origin of. Poison, Antidotes for. Population of 100 Principal Cities of the United ‘tates 
Postal Laws. New. Precious Stones, Langu of. Plastering. Pulleys, Speed of, Rules for: Pithy Points 
of Law, Evecy Man His Own Lawyer. Rope, Strength and Weight of. Railroads. First in the United States. 
Rooster in Politics, First Appearance of. The Reckoner’s Tables. Relative Hardness of Woods Rank of States 
in Population. Rivers, Largest and a in World. Schools, Colleges, etc. Sovereigns, Present Ru!l)ng 
Snow. Equivalent of Water. Salaries of U.8. Officers. Shrinkage in Timber in Seasoning. Shingles Ke- 
uired for Roof Sun Dial, How to Make. Standard Weightsof Grain. Seed, Bushels of tothe Acre. 
veds, Vitality of. Seven Hillsof Rome. The Seven Sleepers. The Seven Wise Men of Greece Seven Won- 
ders of the World. Steam i in the Uni States. Street Railways. Strength of Cast Iron. Strength 
of Wrought Iron. Sun-stroke ht and'Numberof Thermometers. Timber and Cast Iron, Cor 
arative Strength of. Tunnels of the World. Tables for Farmers, Surveyors, etc. Telescope, Largest. Trees; 
lifornia Big. Useful Recipes. United States, Government of. Velocity of Falling Bodies. Velocity ot 
Sound. Water, Flow of Through Oritfices and Pipes. Whitewashes. Window Glass. ‘Wanllers of America. 
vy oreerer ng Wages, Comparative Weekly Rates Paid in Europe and the United States. Warsof the 
United States, t of. Wedding Anniversaries; Weight, Avoirdupois, of a Oubic Foot of Different Sub- 
oe Weight and Measures of all Kinds. Wealth of the Nations ofthe World. Weight of Average Man 
an oman. > | 


Price, 50 cents by Mail, to all parts of the World. 


The Western World, Mlustrated, published quarterly, gives information of all Sections 
of the Country, together with full information of all Government Lands. Price, 25 cents a yea 
or Guide and Paper, 65c. Address The Western World, Chicago, Ill. | | 


Imports of U.S. Judges of United 
Appmaies. Language, Derivation of 
of Great Men. ibraries, Largest in 

zorpetne: now pan ee pick ety Lo- 
uids. Weig of. e Metric System. 
cellaneous. Money, Time at Which it 
Money. Value of Foreign in U.S. Our- 
the Names of Miscellaneous Tables of 
You Wantto Know Mason and Dixon’s 


Resources, N CknamesdfStates 


